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and intelligent receptivity," "an attitude of 
sympathetic appreciation toward every- 
thing that is new and strange and revolution- 
ary in life" 

Mr. Eddy began to collect at the time of 
the Columbian Exposition. His friendship 
with Whistler resulted in his book, 
"Recollections and Impressions of James A. 
McNeill Whistler" and his general interest 
in art led him to write, "Delight, the Soul 
of Art." 

In this collection may be studied the 
canvas by Whistler (Portrait of Mr. Eddy), 
and Manet's "Philosopher," an interpreta- 
tion differing from the work by the same 
name owned by the Museum. "It is 
interesting to note," says Mr. Eddy, "how 
the pictures of these artists hang with the 
most extreme moderns." 

Post-impressionism, which he defines as 
"a reaction against impressionism, the 
painting of things and light as they seem," 
and a return to the art of the imagination 
and the emotions, is illustrated here by the 
works of such men as Vlaminck, Picasso, 
and Derain. This group with Matisse is 
the most aggressive force in art today. In 
the works of these men may be seen the 
influence of Cezanne, Van Gogh, and 
Gauguin, the trio who now have been 
rather widely accepted. 

Cubism may be studied in the works of 
such men as Picasso, Picabia, Villon, the 
two extremes being found in Gleizes' "Man 
on the balcony," and Duchamp's "Chess 
players." Mr. Eddy did not claim that 
cubism was a permanent thing in art or 
a new discovery. " It is simply a return to 
the use of the elemental in drawing," he 
said. "The new and strange lies in the 
fact that the Cubists stop with planes and 
lines; they do not attempt to model the 
surfaces of the things they paint." He saw 
the limitations of this mode of expression 
and predicted that Picasso, its originator, 
would outgrow it, which as a matter of fact 
he has since done in adopting a style more 
akin to that of Derain and Matisse. 

The Russian Kandinsky of the Berlin 
School is represented by about twenty 
examples illustrative of his different pe- 
riods. These range from works such as 




THE TROJKA PAINTING BY WASSILY 

KANDINSKY IN THE ARTHUR JEROME 
EDDY COLLECTION 

"The Tryst," where he followed nature 
rather closely, to his improvisations, in 
which he sought to use color as a musician 
and without reference to the representation 
of natural form. According to Mr. Eddy, 
Kandinsky did not reach an impasse as did 
Picasso. His abstractions based on an 
inner world instead of an outer world gave 
him greater freedom in the expression of 
the spiritual. "No modern excels him in 
the daring use of color." 

The collection also contains the works of 
such men as Sousa Cardoza, Van Rees, 
Zak, Chabaud, Herbin; and the Americans, 
Kent, Kroll, and Bloch; there are also 
three bronzes — Rodin's bust of Mr. Eddy 
and "The man with the broken nose;" 
and Brancusi's "Sleeping Muse." 

THE DE BRUYCKER 
EXHIBITION 

THE first of October the Print Depart- 
ment shows the etchings and draw- 
ings of the Belgian artist, Jules De 
Bruycker. This is the first time his work 
has been shown in this country, and as the 
result of this exhibition and its circuit 
arranged by the Art Institute in other 
cities it is expected that the excellence 
of his work will come to be recognized 
in this country. Like the old Flemish 
painters whose tradition he follows, his 
prints make their appeal through their 
subject matter and their technique. Be- 
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cause of the undue attention given to 
technical accomplishments by modern etch- 
ers, his work has a refreshing note. 

His satirical handling of war themes, 
his grotesque treatment of types found on 
the city streets and of war victims, and his 
fantastic treatment of the teeming life of 
the street, market-place, and the church 
in the old-time cities bear witness to a 
powerful imagination. His war themes — 
so fanciful, exaggerated, and "biting," may 
be compared with those of Goya and Rops. 

The fact that this artist expresses him- 
self more in the manner of the painter, 
using large plates and a tonal and sketchy 
handling of his medium is an entirely 
secondary matter. "His pictures so 
enlist our attention that the means by 
which the message is conveyed never 
enters in," says Mr. McKee's introduction 
to the catalogue. In addition to being 
a great romanticist whose peculiar bent of 



mind distinguishes him from other modern 
etchers, he is perhaps one of the most 
accomplished technically. His use of large 
plates and bold masses suggests the work 
of Brangwyn, while the treatment of his 
subjects recalls the grotesque and sinister 
humor of Goya. 

"Born in Ghent in 1870, De Bruycker 
studied in Dordrecht and in the art 
academy of his own city; he is well rep- 
resented in the galleries in Brussels. He 
became a refugee in England when Belgium 
was invaded and it was in the exceptionally 
fine series of etchings made during the 
period of exile that the remarkable wealth 
or his imaginative power was realized." 

FUTURE EXHIBITIONS 

THE two exhibitions of importance in 
the immediate future are the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture held from Novem- 
ber 2 to December 10 and the Second Ret- 
rospective Exhibition of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation from December 15 to January 15. 
At the annual exhibition there will be a 
representative showing of the various 
developments of contemporary American 
painting, and interest will center about the 
award of the group of prizes and medals 
which the Institute is fortunate in being 
able to offer. The prizes are as follows: the 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal with 
prize of #1500, the Potter Palmer Gold 
Medal with prize of £1000, the Mrs. Keith 
Spalding Prize of #1000, the Norman Wait 
Harris Silver Medal with prize of #500 and 
Bronze Medal with prize of #300, the Mr. 
and Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody Prize of 
£200, the Martin B. Cahn Prize of £100, 
and the Charles S. Peterson Annual Pur- 
chase Prize of #500 for which this year 
#1000 is available. Three honorable men- 
tions will be awarded to sculpture, and one 
each to landscapes, architectural subjects, 
and portraits or figure pieces. 

Among the invited works will be Kath- 
erine Langhorne Adams' "Ten o'clock 
breakfast," Wayman Adams' recent por- 
trait of Joseph Pennell, Charles Hopkin- 
son's portrait of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 



